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duchies pinned their hopes on the German Diet, which had
already decided to send a federal army; the Danes were counting
on the states of Europe that in 1852 had guaranteed the territory
of the Danish monarchy. Cut both parties were deceived. The
two great German states, Austria and Prussia, declaring them-
selves bound by the London protocol, began by recognising
Christian. Frederick was supported only by the small states of
Germany (sec p. 468). Prussia and Austria accepted the succes-
sion, but not the Constitution of 1863; they sent to Denmark a
demand that it should be abrogated; on the King's refusal they
sent their troops into Schleswig (February, 1864). The Danish
government awaited the intervention of the European states.
The Queen of England, however, did not want war, and Na-
poleon spoke of having the question settled by a vote of the in-
habitants of the duchies, according to the principle of nationality.

The Danish army (35,000 men) had received the order to risk
no decisive action; its part was to give European intervention
time to make its appearance. It evacuated Schleswig almost
without resistance and withdrew behind the entrenchments of
Diippel, which covered Jutland; there it held out for six weeks.
The position was taken by storm on April 18. On April 25
the conference between the European powers was reopened.
England proposed to divide Schleswig; Napoleon, directly con-
sulted by Denmark, accepted the plan, but proposed to divide the
duchy according to language. Prussia and Austria demanded
the complete cession of the two duchies, which should form a
single state. The conference was interrupted (June 25). The
armies of Austria and Prussia took possession of the whole of
Jutland and threatened the islands. Denmark, abandoned by
Europe, resigned -herself to signing a peace ceding the three
duchies to Austria and Prussia (August, 1864)*

Austria and Prussia held to their conquest. In 1866 Austria,
after her defeat, gave up her rights over the duchies, and Prussia
annexed them. One article of the treaty promised that the
"people of northern Schleswig, if by a free vote they should
signify their desire to be united to Denmark, should be ceded to
Denmark/' But Prussia never consulted the people, and in
1878 Austria agreed to cancel that clause. The Danish party in
Schleswig remained under Prussian rule; the inhabitants have
never ceased to show their discontent by electing always a pro-
tester as their deputy. The Prussian government has retorted
by persecuting Danish patriots and forbidding the use of the